THE  STRUGGLE  FOR EXISTENCE
The line which Loughborough took was to advise the
King that to consent to Catholic Emancipation would
be a violation of his Coronation Oath, and thereafter
this became an obsession with him. Dundas, who was
loyal to Pitt, tried to allay the Royal scruples by explain-
ing that the Oath referred, not to his executive actions,
but only to assent to an act of the Legislature. Far from
having the desired effect, this argument merely elicited
from the King the retort, "None of your Scotch meta-
physics, Mr. Dundas! None of your Scotch metaphysics!"
George III could always be relied upon to oppose any
proposal that demanded breadth of vision, and the fact
that it emanated from the man who had served him
faithfully for seventeen years made not the slightest
difference. At a levee at St. James's Palace he told
Windham that he regarded all supporters of Catholic
Emancipation as "personally indisposed" towards him.
A little later he burst out to Dundas, "What is this that
the young Lord1 has brought over, which they are going
to throw at my head? Lord C. came over with the plan
in September. ... I shall reckon any man my personal
enemy who proposes any such measure. The most
Jacobinical thing I ever heard of." Such an attitude of
course encouraged all those who wished to stand well
with the King to oppose Pitt, and George followed it up
by making the Prime Minister's position impossible.
Without waiting to find out whether the latter would
resign if his advice was rejected, the King asked Addington
to form a ministry; when that statesman demurred, his
Royal master grew sentimental, and exclaimed, "Lay
your hand upon your heart and ask yourself where I am to
turn for support if you do not stand by me." On this
1 i.e. Lord Castlereagh, who was Chief Secretary for Ireland.
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